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of the Ogowe, a vast river rising in the interior.
Another important contribution was the dis-
covery of the Fan tribe of cannibals. In 1861,
two years after his return, he published an ac-
count of his journey under the title, Exploration
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. This was
at first received with ridicule and distrust and led
to many a bitter controversy among scientists.
One by one, however, Du Chaillu's discoveries
were confirmed by later travelers, and his reputa-
tion was established. But Du Chaillu was not
satisfied with this vindication, and in 1863 he
returned to Africa to prove some of his previous
statements by scientific observations. His ex-
periences of this two-year trip, including the
story of his discovery of the pygmies of the Black
Forest, are told in A Journey to Ashango Land,
brought out in 1867. For the next few years he
made his home in New York and devoted himself
to lecturing and writing upon equatorial Africa.
Chief among the books of this period are: Stories
of the Gorilla Country (1868), WMLije Under
the Equator (1869), Lost in the Jungle (1869),
My Apingi Kingdom (1870), and The Country
of the Dwarfs (1871). All of these works are
very readable and contain interesting, lively
descriptions which indicate a keen sense of ob-
servation on the part of the author.

In 1871, he went to Sweden and Norway,
where, after studying the people and their in-
stitutions for more than five years, he began writ-
ing The Land of the Midnight Sun, published in
1881. This was followed in 1889 by The Viking
Age, his most ambitious work. His later years
were spent quietly in writing and study; but in
1901 he again felt the wanderlust and journeyed
to Russia to make a survey similar to the one that
he had conducted in Scandinavia thirty years be-
fore. It was while on this trip that his death oc-
curred at St. Petersburg.

[The chief sources of information concerning Du
Chaillu are sketches of his life in the following maga-
zines : Bull. Am. Geog* Soc., vol. XXXV (1903), no. 2,
p. 230; Nat. Geog. Mag., July 1903 ; Geog. Jour.t June
1903; Scientific American, May 9, 1903; Harper's
Weekly, May 16,1903 ; and Independent, May 14, 1903.
Obituaries appeared in the Sun (N. Y.), N. Y. Times,
and N. Y. Tribune for May i, 1903, and in Novoe
Vremya (St. Petersburg, Russia), Apr. i8-May i, 1903.
See also Du Chaillu, "Last Letters from Russia," in
Lamp, June 1903.3                                       G.H. B.

DUCHtf, JACOB (Jan. 31, 1737/38-Jan. 3,
1798), Anglican clergyman, Loyalist, was the son
of Col. Jacob Duche, a prosperous Philaddphian,
at one time mayor of the city, and his wife Mary
Spence. He was graduated with the first class of
the College of Philadelphia, in 1757. After a year
at Cambridge University, he returned to Phila-
delphia in 1759 with deacon's orders, and became
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teacher of oratory at the college and assistant
rector of the united parishes of Christ Church
and St. Peter's. On June 19,1759, he was married
to Elizabeth Hopkinson, the sister of his friend
and classmate, Francis Hopkinson \_q.vJ]. In
1762 he went to England for ordination, and in
1775 he succeeded the Rev. Richard Peters as
rector of the united churches. He soon became
one of the most popular preachers in the city,
but two of his early sermons, The Life and Death
of the Righteous^ and Human Lifej a Pilgrimage,
published in 1763 and 1771 respectively, suggest
that his reputation owed more to fervor of de-
livery than to depth or originality of thought. He
early displayed literary ambitions. As an under-
graduate he wrote some verse, the most ambitious
example of which is Pennsylvania, a Poem, pub-
lished by Franklin Hall in 1756. In 1762 there
was published An Exercise on the accession of
George III, which he and Hopkinson had written
for the college commencement of that year. Be-
ginning in March 1772, he published in the
Pennsylvania Packet a series of twenty letters
over the signature "Tamoc Caspipina," a pseudo-
nym derived from the initial letters of the words
"the assistant minister of Christ Church and St
Peter's in Philadelphia in North America."
Though trite and commonplace, these letters evi-
dently found readers, for in 1774 he republished
them in a volume entitled Observations on a
Variety of Subjects, Literary, Moral and Reli-
gious. Later they were reprinted in Philadelphia,
Bath, London, Dublin, and Leipzig, sometimes
under the original title, sometimes as Caspipinafs
Letters. With some of the later editions was in-
cluded another work, "The Life and Character of
William Penn."
At the beginning of the Revolution, Duche
showed such zeal for liberty that he was made
chaplain of the Continental Congress. In 1775
he published two patriotic sermons, The Duty
of Standing Fast in Our Spiritual and Tem-
poral' Liberties, and The American Vine, the
former of which was dedicated to Washington.
After the Declaration of Independence, however,
he began to lose his enthusiasm, and when Howe
took Philadelphia and put him in jail, he experi-
enced a complete change of heart. On Oct. 8,
1777, he wrote Washington a letter in which he
severely criticized the Americans and predicted
their defeat. He advised the General to urge Con-
gress to recall the Declaration of Independence,
and if they should refuse, to negotiate for peace at
the head of his army* Washington turned this
letter over to Congress, and the members of that
body soon disseminated the news of their chap-
lain's treachery throughout the thirteen colonies
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